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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Great Persian War and its Preliminaries ; A Study of the 

Evidence, Literary and Topographical. By G. B. Grundy. 

(London : John Murray ; New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1901. Pp. xiii, 591.) 

The author of this ambitious and important monograph spent the 
winter of 1892-1893, the summer of 1895 and the summer of 1899 in 
Greece and in the course of these visits examined the principal mili- 
tary routes used in ancient times and the most famous battle-fields. Thus 
equipped with an accurate knowledge at first hand of the theater of 
operations, he has studied afresh the literary evidence concerning the 
Persian wars, with a view to settling the political, strategical and tactical 
questions to which it has given rise and incidentally to determining the 
character of Herodotus as an historian. 

What gives his book its unique value is its topographical apparatus. 
This includes not only notes made in all parts of the field but also the 
results of especially careful observation in the plain of Marathon and the 
strait of Salamis, both already surveyed by others, and above all detail 
maps of Thermopylae and Platgea, as surveyed the first time by Mr. 
Grundy himself. His analysis of this material, which is illustrated by a 
large number of original sketches and some photographic views, must be 
taken into account in all future discussion of the four great battles of the 
war and the campaigns that hinged upon them. 

While at work in the field Mr. Grundy naturally depended upon the 
evidence of his own eyes. In reporting physical data he could afford to 
ignore the opinions of those who had never seen the ground. It would 
seem as if this had led him to believe that, in the very different work of 
interpreting the literary tradition in the light of this new evidence, he 
could safely rely, to an altogether undue extent, upon his own unaided 
reason. Except in a few instances, he has entirely failed to assimilate 
the contributions which others have made toward the solution of his 
problems or to test his own conclusions by entering fully into their argu- 
ments. He discusses consequently a vast amount of irrelevant detail, 
raises old difficulties long since solved, proposes rejected explanations, 
and proves over again established conclusions. The half of his book 
would be more than the whole. 

It is now fifteen years since Hans Delbruck in his Perserkriege und 
Burgunderkriege laid the basis for all future treatment of the military and 
literary problems of the Persian wars. This book is nowhere named by 
Mr. Grundy. Its author is mentioned twice, each time in a foot-note. 
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Thus we read on page ?io, in support of the statement that some modern 
writers have underestimated the size of Xerxes's army : " E. g. Delbriick 
attributes to Xerxes an army of from 65,000 to 75,000 combatants.'' 
Now this is a question of fundamental importance and, whether Delbriick's 
estimate be right or wrong, the very remarkable chain of argument by 
which he led up to it, deserves consideration. Mr. Grundy writes as 
if he had never read it and although he admits that the figures given by 
Herodotus are impossible, yet he concludes solely from the extent of the 
Persian Empire and from the Oriental reliance upon numbers that 500,000 
should be regarded as the minimum figure for the troops employed on 
land. How such a force, with at least an equal number of non-com- 
batants could be maintained in Greece, how it could be manipulated on 
the battle-field, or how such an overwhelming predominance of numbers 
on one side can be reconciled with the actual conduct of the war, he 
omits to explain in the course of the few sentences with which the whole 
matter is dismissed. 

His survey of Thermopylae and his examination of the strait of 
Salamis were not made until the summer of 1899. In November of the 
same year, in ample time for him to use it, appeared the second volume 
of Eduard Meyer's Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. However difficult 
it may have been for him at that advanced stage to adopt a truly critical 
attitude towards Herodotus, for whom indeed he claims extraordinary 
accuracy in the statement of facts, he might at least have learned from 
Meyer not to credit the legend that the Greek fleet on the eve of Salamis 
was in a state of panic nor to repeat the charge that Leonidas was sacri- 
ficed by the failure of his government to reinforce him. According to 
Meyer's view, the force under Leonidas was large enough to hold the 
pass until the Greek fleet at Artemisium should engage the Persian ships, 
and no force that Sparta could furnish could have done more. The hesi- 
tation of the fleet to risk a decisive battle made the position on land 
untenable. 

Delbriick and Meyer agree in urging on general principles that such 
a position as that at Thermopylae can always be turned sooner or later. 
Both mention the road from Malis into Doris as a possible route by which 
the turning movement might have been made. In controverting Del- 
briick's statement of the case, Mr, Grundy adduces real grounds against 
the assumption that this road existed in ancient times but fails entirely 
to meet the main point, — the force of which, for instance, the Mexicans 
at Cerro Gordo and the Confederates at Rich Mountain found out to 
their cost. He emphasizes the connection between the Greek positions 
at Artemisium and Thermopylae, ascribing to them, however, co-ordi- 
nate importance, but he ignores Bury's article in the Annual of the Brifr 
ish School at Athens for 1895-1896 to which Meyer, in discussing the 
same question, has acknowledged his indebtedness. It is curious to note 
further that, while acknowledgment is made of another article of Bury's 
—year and volume not given (p. 389) — the explanation of the Scythian 
expedition suggested by the same scholar in the Classical Review for 
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July 1897 is mentioned as "a theory which has recently been put for- 
ward," without further identification. It is difficult to account for this 
haphazard method of reference. Often enough Mr. Grundy shows his 
capacity to learn, if he will, from others. Thus, in the chapter on Sala- 
mis he accepts, with ample recognition, Professor Goodwin's view as to 
the Persian position — that it was outside, not inside the entrance to the 
strait — and repeats the arguments on which it was based, reinforcing 
them by observations of his own. He finds it impossible, however, to 
reconcile this with the account given by Herodotus and offers an ingeni- 
ous explanation of the latter' s mistake ; but he neglects to tell us of the 
manner in which Goodwin so interpreted the crucial passage in Herodo- 
tus as to bring it into harmony with the testimony of iEschylus and the 
nature of the scene of action. 

After all that has been said in criticism of Mr. Grundy's method, it 
is only fair to repeat that' large parts of his book possess permanent value. 
His chapter on Platsea especially will repay careful study. It is to be 
hoped that he will carry out his purpose to deal in another volume with 
the remaining campaigns of the fourth century, but no less to be desired 
that, in expressing his opinion of the strategy of Pericles and the au- 
thority of Thucydides, he will not overlook two books which have ap- 
peared since his first one was written. One of these is the first volume 
of Delbriick's Geschichte der Kriegskunst and the other is the fourth vol- 
ume of Meyer's Geschichte des A/tertums. 

H. A. Sill. 

Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitcdters. Von Julius Kaerst. Ers- 

ter Band. Die Grundlegung des Hellenismus. (Leipzig : B. G. 

Teubner. 1901. Pp. x, 433.) 

The author has for some years been favorably known as a critical 
student of the sources for the history of Alexander, and his articles in 
historical and philological periodicals have roused expectation of some 
such general historical work as that of which the first volume is now 
before the world. " Ich habe mir die Aufgabe gestellt," he explains in 
his preface (p. iv), "die Umwandlung des in den engen Grenzen der 
Polis sich darstellenden Staates in die umfassenden politischen Gestal- 
tungen der hellenistischen Zeit und der in der hellenischen Polis erwach- 
senen Kultur in die hellenistischen Weltkultur nachzuweisen und das 
Wesen dieser neuen universalen Bildungen, die treibenden Krafte, die 
wichtigsten Entwicklungstendenzen derselben darzulegen." 

The first volume is exclusively devoted to the political philosophy of the 
evolution of Alexander's world-sovereignty. Of the economical, social, 
artistic and religious aspects of the Hellenistic as contrasted with the 
Hellenic period, subsequent volumes will doubtless treat. For a history 
of the period ' ' grossen Stiles, " we must still go to Droysen ; for detailed 
pragmatic history, with exhaustive apparatus, to Niese. Of the first pred- 
ecessor in the field, the author speaks everywhere with due apprecia- 



